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THE STANDARD 


The standard has a special significance for 
all, in Roman army or in a modern Caesar 
Caesar’s well-trained soldiers fol- 
lowed no more valiantly the standard they 
recognized for their own than do the mod- 
ern pupils, who recognize as theirs the 
standard raised by 


class. 


D’Ooge and Eastman’s Caesar in Gaul 


The standard is a high one. It can be easily seen by 
the student, who, with this book, marches into the dif- 
ficult Gallic Wars. “Caesar in Gaul” provides a splen- 
did background ot Caesar’s life, his military methods, \ 


his personality, and the geographical and political con- 
ditions of his times. The study of Caesar becomes, | 


not easy but entirely reasonable and completely ab- 
sorbing. In text, arrangement, notes, illustrations, 
and other material to enrich the Caesar class the book 
is unexcelled. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Represented by | 

D. E. Seagle | 

Box 311 Raleigh, North Carolina 
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SOME NEGLECTED FACTORS AFFECTING EARLY SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Dr. L. A. WILLIAMS 


Professor of Education, The University of California 


F THE five great institutions of society that 


educate, the most direct in its influence is 


undoubtedly the school. The most original 
type of this great social institution is the American 
High School. 
ivilization of any other land or peoples than those of 


the United States. 


It has no counterpart in the life and 


Its roots are buried deep in the 
soil of colonial life and customs. Its growth and devel- 
pment has been coincident with changing states of 
society in the United States. It typifies the courage, 
rit of adventure, the open-mindedness, the good 
sportsmanship, the vigor of mind and the will to do 
are found in the finest types of our American 
ns. 
merican ideals of government have, undoubtedly, 


tered into its make-up. But since, in this country, we 


ive government to “derive its just powers from 
msent of the governed,” and think of, as well as 
our law-makers “representatives,” it must fol 
hat those political ideas were first of all ideals of 
people. The makers of the laws which have sanc 
| and controlled secondary education in the United 
merely gave expression to the will of the people, 
ese mandates are but the desires and demands of 
people at large crystallized into legal enactments 
en we examine and study, therefore, the laws 
statutes governing secondary education in the 
| States we are but taking a look at reflected pub 
nion. Legislators in the long run are more inter 
1} getting votes that will enable them to hold their 
ns than they are consumed with a holy zeal to 
statutes which shall give the people what they 
to have, instead of what, by their votes, they say 
lesire 
nearest we can come, therefore, to a knowledge 
at has been the popular demand in the remote 
meerning secondary education is to examine the 
ents which made legal the will of the voters. To 
hese documents is to listen to the voice of the 


Hence the worth of the primary source mate 


rial found in the constitutional and statutory require- 
ments concerning secondary education. 

There were times, however, when the lawmakers 
were too slow in a comprehension of the popular de- 
mand or, perhaps, too slow in their enactment of this 
popular will into law. Then appeared leaders out of 
the ranks who spoke through the medium of acts of 
incorporation, or through the public press, or other 
public media, and thus pointed out to the legislators 
their negligence. Such human as well as legal docu- 
ments prove illuminating in any attempt to understand 
how the secondary school has come about as the child 
of the people’s wiil and is in reality the spirit of their 
The 


American high school is the institution of the people, 


attitudes, viewpoints and virtues made manifest. 


and to discover the courses and motives that produced 
it we shu" have to look directly to such material as 
represents the spirit of the people themselves. Hence 
the worth of sources other than those constitutional 
and statutory in nature. 

As is well-known, the first piece of legislation in 
\merica which had any concern for secondary educa- 
The 


first part of this ordinance concerns itself with the com- 


tion was the Massachusetts Ordinance of 1647. 


pulsory establishment of what we would call today an 
elementary school in every township with a population 
of as many as fifty householders, which should be free 
to all the children in the township. The third and last 
paragraph of this ordinance, passed, or adopted, on 
November 11, 1647, by the General Court of the Col- 
ony of Massachusetts Bay in New England, has to do 
with secondary education and reads as follows: 

that shall 
number of 100 families or householders they 


“And it is 
to the 
shall set up a grammar schoole, the master thereof being able 


further ordered where any towne 


increase 
to instruct yo so far as they may be fitted for the university, 
towne neglect the performance hereof 
shall pay 5 pounds to the next 


Provided, that if any 


one yeare every sux h towne 


schoole until they shall perform this order.”! 


There are several points of interest in this document 


* Mass. Call Records, Vol. 2, p. 203. 
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which have been neglected. First, it is to be noted that 
this matter of education was looked upon as a matter 
of concern for the colony as a whole and not as a mat- 
ter for local decision. The conception held for the 
secondary as well as for the elementary school, and 
the General Court concerned itself with a provision for 
educational advantages beyond those offered by a 
knowledge of the rudiments. The secondary school in 
its origin in the United States was conceived as an 
organic part of a state school system, i. ¢., the entire 
body politic was thought of as concerned with the edu 
cation of youth beyond the elementary branches. It is 
true that later public opinion swung to the idea that 
these early makers of school lgws had been too wide 
sweeping in their educational theory and by law at 
tempted tg put a curb on this over-enthusiasm of ideal 
ism concerning the state's responsibility for the second 
ary education of youth. However. as Kipling would 
say, “That's another story.” The important point 
here, is, that this early law did thus express the con 
cern of the state in regard to the secondary education 
of its citizens. 

\ second notation should be made here also to the 
effect that this was an act making the establishment of 
secondary schools compulsory and attaching a fixed 
penalty for failure to enforce the law. Publi opinion 
in the Massachusetts Bay ( olony was in favor of and 
demanded secondary schools. It was equally aware 
that a minority would attempt to evade the law, and 
in order that these negative factors nught be cancelled 
they cast a penalty on the positive side of the equation 

\s item three, it should be noted that the local unit 
hly a 


The citizens 


was rather small, one hundred families. sav roug 


locality with five hundred inhabitants 


were not willing and did not intend to wait until 


great 
centres of population and ‘alth had grown up and 


then establish secondary schools 


desired provision such that almost imm “chat ere 
should he one or two centres under obligation to offer 
secondary school privileges to whicl umahly, those 
trom smaller centres who desired educationa! 


advantages might come 
Finally, cor sider th th rdinance conceived 
secondary school as the « ti ink between ¢ 


clementary school on the ¢ university 
or to generalize on the wording 
the other. From the pomt of vigw 


ere was to be a vraduated 


education extending from the rudiment 
university lo be sure, the institutio 
ing at that time were limited both ax t ope and 


pose but such as they were. (or rather. it was. 


the university referred to was undoubtedly Harva 
the people intended that their boys should hav. 
advantages of them by legal sanction. 

As evidence of the statement that this legislatiy, 
was the crystallized will of the people, it can be s| 
that a secondary school had been established in B: 
in 1635; another at Salem in 1637; one at Charles: 
in 1636; one in Dorchester during 1639; anothe 
Cambridge by not later than 1643.2 So that, by 
there were surely at least five institutions withi: 
colony already doing the thing which the law | 
General Court made compulsory. By trial the y. 
had found an institution of learning which the 
sidered worth while and they sought legal sanctio 
its continuance and extension. The fact is parti 
impressive when one considers that in all prob 
the total population scattered through both th 
mouth Plantation and the Massachusetts Bay | 
at this time was considerably less than twenty tho 
people.® 

Before the next important act of the General | 
of Massachusetts affecting secondary education |x 
necessary there were no fewer than eight tow: 
give evidence of having complied with the law of 
and established secondary schools. Clearly, ho 
there ‘re communities where the desire for « 
tional advantages was not sufficient to urge the 
holders to comply with the general will of the « 

Massachusetts Bay Colony and a mort 
lation had to be passed by the General Cou: 
31, 1671, in order to make compliance w 
Ordinance of 1647 more nearly universal. That 
lation reads as follows: 


Whereas the law requires every town, consisting 
hundred families or upward, to set up a grammar scho 
nt a master thereof, ab to instruct 
the college, and upon neglect ther 
unds per annum to the next 
rm that order, the court, upor 
declare and order, that every 
s and upwards that shall neglect 

as is provided in that law 
annum unto the next tow: 

ng to that law.” 


movement for secondary schools as 
he early founders and enacted into law bv t 
of 1647 had now hecome so thorougl 


| that the friends of the movement wer: 
press even harder on the compulsory arn 
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since of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay in New England, Vol. IV, 


features of the law and thus bring into line the recalci- 
rant townships. In other words, it was the will of the 
people that secondary school privileges should be made 
sossible at proper and available centres and their rep- 


resentatives were authorized to legislate in such a man 


wr as to make this popular will mandatory and 


forceful. 


[he next important addition to the policy affecting 


secondary schools appears in legislation enacted by the 


Connecticut Colony after it had absorbed the Colony 


of New Haven. According to the compilation of the 


laws of Connecticut in 1650 it appears that this colony 
iad practically followed the lead of Massachusetts in 
The 


tributed by Connecticut is found in the new order of 


regard to grammar schools. novel idea con- 


the General Court at the May session in 1677, and 


reads as follows: 


Whereas in the law, title Schools, it is ordered that every 


ty town shall keep and maintain a Latin school in the said 


wn, which is not fully attended to in some 


places, to move, 


xcite, and stir up the attendance of so wholesome an order ; 


is ordered by this court, That if any county town shall 
shall 


da fine of ten pounds by the said county towns to the 


eglect to keep a Latin school according to order, there 
ext town in that county that will engage and keep a Latin 
sc in it, and so ten pounds annually till they shall come up 


attendance of this order; the grand jury to make pre- 


sentment of the breach of this order to the county court of all 


such breaches as they shall find after September next. 
is also ordered by this court, Where schools are to be 


kept in any town, whether it be county town or otherwise, 
shall be necessary to the maintaining the charge of such 
schools, it shall be raised upen the inhabitants by way of rate, 


town shall agree to some 


except any other way to raise the 


aforesaid works, 


nance of him they shall employ in the 


any order to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


t only, according to this law, must secondary 
schools be established and maintained under penalty of 
afine for neglect, but now the towns are authorized to 
evy a tax for the support of the master of such a 
school. This act made it legal for public taxes to be 
evied and collected for the support of schools giving 


nstruction beyond the so-called common branches. In 


ma of the states organized and admitted since the 
re ution. and in some of those formed out of the 


nal thirteen, supreme court decisions on the mean 


ng of the law concerning schools have been necessary 


miore the expenditure of public taxes for secondary 


education has been declared legal. The early founders 


ondary schools undoubtedly imtended that the 


the rudiments should be 


for education beyond 


pr led out funds in exactly the 


if the public same 
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manner as support for the common schools was 
provided. 

A further extension of this idea making it more 
specific is found in the legislation of the Plymouth 
Colony for the same year—1677. 

“In whatsoever township in this government consisting of 
fifty families or upwards any meet man shall be obtained to 
teach a grammar school, such township shall allow at least 
twelve pounds in current merchantable pay to be raised by rate 
on all the inhabitants of such town; and those that have the 
more immediate benefit thereof by their children going to 
school, with what others may voluntarily give to promote so 
good a work and general good, shall make up the residue 
necessary to maintain the same si 

Here is it clear that the tax for the secondary 
schools was to be levied on all the inhabitants and 
when this was found to be insufficient to run the school, 
additional funds were to be provided by subscriptions 
from those whose children were attending the school 
and from philanthropists. 

In 1672 the general court of Connecticut had voted 
to each of the four county towns forever: “six hundred 
acres of land, to be improved in the best manner that 
may be for the benefit of a grammar school in said 
county towns, and to no other use or end whatever.”7 
The Plymouth legislation of 1677 presents the same 
idea in the words: “the profits arising of the Cape 
fishing heretofore ordered to maintain a grammar 
school® in this colony, be distributed to such towns as 
have such grammar schools for the maintenance thereof, 
not exceeding five pounds per annum to any such 
town unless the court treasurer or other appointed to 
manage that affair see good cause to add thereunto to 
any respective town not exceeding five pounds per 
annum.” Thus came about the idea that in some way 
the entire body politic is, to a degree, responsible for 
assistance to the local units in their efforts to support 
and maintain secondary schools. Out of this germ of 
an idea has grown our American custom by which state 
governments make use of siate funds to assist in the 
establishment and maintenance of high schools. How 
completely this was the will of the people can be under- 
stood by the sentence in the Plymouth legislation for 
1674 which reads: 


This court having received by the deputies of the several 


towns the signification of the minds of the major part of the 


freemen of this colony, do enact,”” ete 
Hinedale, B. A D> ents Illustrative of American Educational 
Histor Rep. S. Cor 1892-93, Vol Il, p. 1239 (Spelling 
I nctuation modernize 
Hu BA 124 
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Such cumulative evidence presents a high degree of 
proof by inference that the colonial legislatures acted 
as mere agents of the people's will and registered in 
law as faithfully as they could the general attitude of 
the colonial freemen on questions of both major and 
minor importance, affecting secondary school advan- 
tages. 

The Massachusetts law of 1683 concerning secondary 
schools has a particular interest, singe it shows how 
the people proposed to work out the problem of con- 
gestion in school population. It reads: 

“As an addition to the law title Schools, This court doth 
order and enact, That every town consisting of more than five 
hundred families or householders shall set up and maintain 
two grammar schools and two writing schools, the masters 


whereof shall be fit and able to instruct youth as said law 
directs 


“And whereas the said law makes the penalty for such towns 
as provide not schools as the law directs to pay to the next 
school ten pounds: This court hereby enacts that the penalty 
shall be twenty pounds when there are two hundred families 


or householders 


The conception of departmental teaching, or of a 
graded system had not yet appeared. When a school 
became too large for one master to handle all the stu- 
dents, the legal solution in the estimate of public opin 
ion was the establishment and maintenance of a second 
school. 

For the next half century there is a strange lack in 
documentary evidence concerning secondary education. 
A few laws and orders are found that may concern the 
grammar schools but the exact meaning is not clear. 
Apparently the grammar school masters like those in 
the common schools had to be certified by the minister 
of the town, and probably, also, the selectmen were 
visitors and Inspectors, legally, of the yrammar schools 
The wording of the laws are such that one cannot be 
sure that the secondary schools were included. Except 
tor these doubtful cases and such general laws as those 
passed in Connecticut concerning the establishment of 
private schools without legal sanction—which private 
schools were probably oft the secondary schoo!) tvpe. 
though the law does not specity there was very littl 
attention paid to either the establishment or the mai 
tenance of secondary schools in any of the colonies until 

1] 


well down toward the middle of the cighteenth cet 


History Rep. S. Com. Ed i189 \ 


tury. The public voice has ceased to raise itseli i 
demand for secondary school advantages. The wil! oj 
the people is now no longer heard for secondary 
education. 

As just pointed out, while the seventeenth century 
drew to its close, the legislation in the colonies affecting 
secondary education—confined almost entirely to the 
New England Colonies—became less adventurou~ in 
nature, lacking in enterprise and originality. ‘| hx 
orders of the “General Courts’ became a series o/ 
grandiose gestures which “slapped the wrists,” or 


“tweaked the ears,” of selectmen, town constables. 


or, of those who “ovdered the prudentials” ot the 
towns. The picture loses in vigor and strength, as well 
as In sweep, great attention being paid to details 
cerned with administration and control. The strokes 
of the artist become weak and unsteady. The |g 
lights grow scattered and dim, until the moving pa 
rama slowly fades into a lifeless drab and finally «is 
appears altogether. From the latter part of the 
enteenth century until well down towards the n 
ot the eighteenth there appears to have been throug 

the colonies little attention paid to secondary edu 

by the lawmakers and, perhaps, even less interes 
the colonies themselves in matters intellectual. A iter 
the laws of 1677, 1683, 1690, etc., increasing th 
alty of towns for neglect to provide a grammar « 
and the orders of the General Courts to consta 
which made them directly responsible for enforcing 
the regulations concerning schools, as well as cert 
town and court records showing how towns negl 
to entorce these orders and were duly penalized 1 
lor, there are no documents of any particular in 
concerning secondary education until Franklin's 
posals” concerning the establishment at Philade); 
of an academy for youths in 1749, 

\ period of silence so complete and so exter 
stimulates curiosity and sets one to seek for po 
causes and explanations. Surely there must be a 
sonable explanation for the lapse of interest in mat 
educational trom the masterpieces of permissive 
compulsory legislation concerning secondary s 
passed in 1647, 1671 and 1677. What happened 
ing this half to three-quarters of a century to « 
guish this fire of enthusiasm for intellectual pur 
and to quench this thirst for knowledge ? 


(Te be Continued) 
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LTHOUGH IT IS true that the debate has 

been attempted in many high schools through- 

out the country and is practiced in the majority 
of the colleges, it is still sorely neglected in most of 
the institutions of elementary and secondary education. 
This is a deplorable fact, for it is in these very places 
that correct and forceful training should begin, and 
these results are brought about chiefly through the 
practice of good debating. Indeed the benefits to be 
derived from this training are numerous, and extend 
not only through the student’s academic life but 
through his entire future career. The good debater 
learns how to get information on any subject; how to 
find the main issues in any problem; how to acquire 
and keep his physical and mental self-control ; how to 
speak clearly and distinctly ; and above all how to state 
exactly what he means. 

In planning the debate the teacher has to use great 
discretion in choosing the subject according to the 
mental capacities and ages of her pupils. Topics ap- 
propriate for students of the fourth year could hardly 
be managed successfully by a first year boy or girl. 
Moreover, subjects containing a relative term should 
be carefully avoided, as for example, “Caesar was a 
At the end of such 
a debate nothing of real importance will have been 


greater general than Napoleon.” 


proven, and the subject may have been done greater 
justice in an essay or short speech. Care must also be 
taken to choose a subject that is interesting to the stu 
dents and that is one on which material may be readily 


he next step is the work of preparing the debate. 
The first thing necessary is that there should be a well 
nstructed brief. In making this brief the pupil 
uld be guided to sift his material and to arrangt 
it in an orderly form so that logical relationship be 
tween points is evident at a glance. In this way he can 
readily test his argument for clearness, soundness, and 
npleteness. A good brief should consist of the fol- 
lowing points in outline : 
I. Introduction. 
1. History of the question. 
2. Definition of doubtful terms 
3. A statement of facts admitted by both 
sides. 
4. A statement of the points at issue 
Il. Brief Proper 


1. Statement of the propusition. 
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THE VALUE OF THE DEBATE IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


By IVA R. MARSHALL 
Forest Park, N. Y. 


2. Statement of points supporting the propo- 


sition. 
3. The proof supporting each point. 

III. Conclusion. 

1. A brief summary of the points established. 
2. A final statement of the conclusion 
reached. 

A few of the rules that should be impressed on the 
student concerning his outline may briefly be stated 
thus : 

1. The introduction should contain absolutely no 
proof. 

2. All his points should be stated in complete 
sentences. 

3. Each heading and sub-heading should be a single 
point. 

4. The conclusion should be a mere summary of the 
steps in the proof, ; 

In order to be a successful debater the pupil should 
study the proposition carefully. He must know both 
sides of the question so as to be prepared to meet the 
arguments of his opponents. He must know every is- 
sue since anything short of proper preparation means 
not only the probability of losing the debate but also 
the certainty of losing the value to be derived from 
debating. 

In collecting the material the student should be en- 
couraged to talk freely with others both within school 
circles and outside concerning the particular proposi- 
tion which he is to debate. This assistance is twofold. 
In the first place, he hears the opinions of others, and 
thus tests his own; and in the second place, many arti- 
cles, books and newspapers will be suggested for his 
reading that will thus extend his knowledge. He 
should be urged to look for the arguments against his 
side and to find proper replies for them. The school 
or travelling library will be of great assistance in this 
work and some states aid still further. 

Since debate requires team work and division of 
labor. there should be two teams for every debate. 
Perhaps the best and most interesting way for the 
pupils is to have the class elect the two leaders. This 
method has proved successful in many schools. The 
leaders then have the opportunity of choosing their 
sides and are advised to be careful whenever possible 
to select members who really believe in their respective 


sides. 


These two sides, the affirmative and the nega- 
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tive, each has its respective field. The affirmative is 


to prove the proposition while the negative is to show 


wherein the affirmative has failed to do this. This 


side has the opportunity of holding the affirmative 


strictly to the issue and compelling it to prove every 


assertion made or lose the point. The entire burden 


of proof rests with the affirmative and the negative 


should not try to prove any counter propositions. 


The question as to whether it is advisable for a 


student to write out his speech and thus deliver it in 


the debate, is one that is open to many opinions. Per- 


haps it is best to say that with younger pupils it may 


be permissible to have this prepared speech, but with 


out doubt it is a handicap to the more advanced stu- 


dent \ prepared speech will often hamper thought, 


and at many times prevent the debater from making 


a good refutation. It sets him remembering and talk 


ing rather than thinking and talking 


rhe rebuttal or refutation may be made the strong 


est part of the debate. In this the leader of the nega- 


especially in the newly-created department of 


have revealed startling facts that 


must eventually lead to a reconstruction of our meth 


ods ot dealin with criminals Ancient theories as t 


and causes of crime have beer exploded 


cn " tigation; witchcraft is now known to b 
i delu n; the will as a factor in produc ing criminal! 
once deemed of paramount importance. is now rel 
ated to secondary position; the assumption that there 
isa ecrmounal anthropol al has been pre ved 
he grounelle by G,orme and other investigators. Pre 
vious methods of dealing with criminals are now viewed 
as relics of rbarism by leading crimimologists. Thes 
methods have been, and are, not only inhuman, but 
illogical and meffective They are inhuman becaus 
they are based on the old Mosaic law of “an eve for ar 
eve, a tooth for a tootl and because they mak 
j cieative retribution imstead of Christian mercy and so 
cia! need the moti of punishment Chev are illogical 
ney ulmost iniably deteat her leclare 
obyect They are meftective for the same reasons 
t produce ime msteacd to eracheate it 
Phe idea that torture and the death penalty deter crim 


careful imvesti 


rator New and humane methods of dealin: 


‘ 


criminal and the prevention of crime must supplant the 


EDUCATION AND CRIME 


By JOHN M. SHIELDS 


Principal New Bern, 


discoveries im the field of criminology. 
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tive usually speaks first and the leader of the affiry 
tive last. Each should be ready to point out the w« 
nesses of his opponents and to defend the points m 
in favor of his side. It is, however, not permis: 
to introduce new arguments at this stage of thx 
bate. All new evidence must have been stated bei 
linally the last speaker must bring the debate to a 
by summarizing the arguments made and stating 
he believes has been definitely proved. Here lhe 
the priceless opportunity of making the final iny 
sion on his audience a vivid and lasting one. 

If the debate has been practiced throughout the 
vears of his high school course the result ought 
that the student has gained the faculty of indepe: 
judgment and is unafraid to stand and addres 
audience in a clear and logical manner. He is a! 
present to other men truth as he sees it and 
readily distinguish between truth and error in 
publi discussion 


Schoo! 


the old methods. There is a growing conviction ai 


criminologists that henceforth the factors of envi 
ment and heredity must play an ever-increasing 
in dealing with criminals; that the reformatior 
criminal and the prevention of crime must supplant 
old aims based on vengeance and repression ; and 


the individual criminal must be studied and dealt 


instead of prescribing penalties in advance to 
crime 
In the broad field of action thus indicated for 


generations, no factor is so important as that of 
Chis involves not only the training of cri: 
t potential criminals, but of the entire popul 
at large, society will never give up its ancient 
jucices in dealing with criminals, and wil never 
measures adequate to meet the situation at all 
and reduce crime to a minimum, until it has been t 
ew the whole subject from an unliased and 
ligent angle lo the secondary schools must fa 
chief part of this program of education, for they 
reach the masses at the psychological moment 
elementary schools deal with children too vou 
acquire the knowledge and character necessary t 


with the situation, and the colleges are too few t 


the thought and sentiment of society 


Lhe question ts of grave social concern 


Ace 


the Commissioner of Immigration there were 149 
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convicted criminals in the various institutions of the 
United States in 1908. Tens of thousands of more 
were roaming at large, undetected in their criminal 
acts. Rev. J. J. Munro, Chaplain of the Prison Evan 
gelical Society of New York, writing in //arper’s 
li eekly, estimates the direct and indirect cost of crime 
in the United States for 1906 at $1,075,000,000, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Cost to New York state 
Cost to other states 


$ 77,000,009 
697 000,000 


Cost to federal government 80.000,000 


Criminal losses by fires 100,000,000 
Custom house frauds 60,000,000 
State prisons 28,000,000 


Wages of 150,000 in jail 33,000,009 


lhus we see that a very considerable proportion of our 
population is directly involved in criminal acts, and that 


he law-abiding element must suffer economic losses 


astounding consequence. The annual losses indi 
cated, if applied to constructive education and enlight 
ened methods of dealing with criminals, would even 
tally reduce crime to a minimum and do much to 
ten the coming of the millennium. (1 once heard a 
vsician state that, in his opinion, the millennium 
ald come when the human race should become phy 
sically, mentally, and morally perfect, and hence exempt 
rom ills and criminal acts. ) 
\ historical review of the field of criminology appar- 
ently indicates that crime is increasing, and that educa 
is wholly inadequaie as a factor in dealing with 
« situation, either as a preventive or as a curative 
ney. According to the Chicago Tribune, there were 
20 prisoners per 100,000 population in the United 
States in 1850, and a gradual increase to 100.6 in 1904 
same authority gives the number of murders and 
micides per million population as 32.2 in 1885, and 
increase to 108.9 in 1906. The New Encyclopaedia 
Social Reform gives the following criminal data for 
countires and years indicated : 
nited Kingdom—1904-1907—640 prisoners per 100,04) 
lation 
1904—1,150 prisoners per 100,000 population 


wit rland 1906 114 prisoners per 100,000 ypulation 


nan—1906—148 prisoners per 100,000 population 


rance—1902-1905—500 prisoners per 100,000 population 
ese figures indicate that serious crime is increasing 
he United States. Further data omitted here, show 
in Europe serious crime its decreasing, but that 
crimes are on the increas The United States 
probably made more progress educationally during 
past century than has any country in the world, but 
figures do not show that this progress has beet 


mopanied by any decrease in crime—the contrary 1s 


true. Again, Great Britain and France, certainly rank- 
ing with Japan in education, have several times as many 
criminals per given number of population. Prof. 
Hans Gross, in his volume on Criminal Psychology, 
states that “increase in intellectual training has made 
no statistical difference in the curve of crime. Statis- 
tically, it is known that in Russia only 10 per cent of 
the population can read and write, and still, of 36,368 
condemned persons, no fewer than 26,944 were liter- 
ate. In the seventies, the percentage of criminals in 
Scotland was divided as follows: 21 per cent abso- 
lutely illiterate, 52.7 per cent half educated, and 26.3 
per cent well educated.” In his “Education and Hered- 
ity” Guyau states that, “at the beginning of the 19th 
century, out of a hundred prisoners (in France) only 
39 per cent had ever received any instruction. Com- 
pulsory education was adopted, and now the figures 
are reversed,” 

Some light.is thrown on the apparent anomalies indi- 
cated by the figures and statements given above by 
Hall in his excellent volume, “Crime and Social Pro 
gress.’ He states that increase in general crime is an 
evidence of quickened moral perception and of advanc- 
ing civilization. To quote: “The wide diffusion of 
knowledge, the lifting of the average of intelligence, 
above all, the higher social morality with its expand- 
ing feeling of brotherhood and human sympathy, have 
caused in recent years an enormous multiplication ot} 
statutes creating misdemeanors, made necessary by the 
growing complexity of social relations and the increased 
interdependence of mankind. ‘These statutes have been 
enforced. In 1896, statistics show that 709,338 persons 
were tried by the courts in England and Wales. Most 
of the crimes were essentially modern. For instance, 
there were violations of railway, sanitation, vaccina- 
tion, and factory laws, and of laws relating to adulter- 
ation of food, drunkeness, cruelty to animals, etc.” 
We must remember, also, that our recent data is more 
reliable that that of former times, and that we have 
more effective agencies for detecting and apprehending 
criminals. Again, we know from history that the 
world is much better today than it was a few centuries 
ago. The unbridled license and immorality of Greec 
and Rome in their palmiest days, and of France and 
england in more recent times, if practiced today, would 


utterly shock the moral sense of the world. The gen 


eral lawlessness and rapine practiced on the streets o 
London in open daylight during the first half of the 
18th century is a familiar page of history. Lady Mary 
Montague, living at the time, was so disgusted that she 
wrote “The morality and virtue we used to hear 


about in the nursery have passed away 
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But the increase of murders and homicides in the 
United States has not been explained, and, while other 
forms of serious crime are decreasing here and else- 
where, the general decrease has not kept pace with the 
increase in education. How, then, can we show that 
education is an effective means of preventing and cop- 
The answer is to be sought in an 


With the 


marvelous growth in general education during the last 


ing with crime? 
analysis of the character of our instruction. 


century, the feature that impresses the student as being 
still more amazing than this growth is the absence of 
moral training—the only kind that promotes right con- 
duct. As far as | can learn, no country in the world, 
except Japan, has provided any direct system of moral 
instruction in the secondary schools. France has an 
elaborate system of moral instruction in her primary 
schools, but this training stops in the secondary schools 
where it would naturally be expected to accomplish 
most good, and the universities of lrapce are noted 
for the unbridled license permitted to their students. 
Moreover, ethical subjects in the primary grades are 
memorized like history, and, being “lip work,” can 
hardly be expected to function in active moral practice 

Many leading thinkers have pointed out the prime 
importance of moral instruction in the schools as a 
means of insuring right conduct. Socrates held that 
“the way to prevent instruction trom becoming a 
weapon in the hands of criminals would be to allot a 
far larger share in education to moral and aesthetic 
than to intellectual and scientific instruction.” Plato, 
Quintilian, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Spencer, and 
hosts of others have made the same plea. (Guyau places 
moral instruction above all other. Robinson says that 
“Education without moral training may increase evils 
to the state by increasing the capacity for crime.” Par 
sons declares that “We should open our eyes to the 
situation and develop our moral instincts by the best 
known method—healthy exercise.” 

Information just received from Superintendent Pou, 
of the North Carolina State Prison at Raleigh appar 
ently indicates that education does tend to diminish 
“Ot the 380 pris 


crime, Superintendent Pou writes: 


oners received since | took charge, 230 have education 
as high as the 7th grade, 75 are either high school or 
college trained, and 95 are illiterate Chis gives a per 
centage of 25 per cent illiterate, whereas the percentage 
for the state at large is 13, showing that there are 
almost twice as many illiterate convicted criminals pet 
100 population as there are law-abiding citizens at 
large. These figures apparently reveal a superior in 


fluence of education over crime in North Carolina as 
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compared with other sections of the world, but too 
much cannot be predicated on such meagre data. 
Education, to be effective in coping with crime, mus 
involve three phases. These are: (1) education of th 
adult public, (2) training of criminals themselves, and 
These different 
phases in the educational process should occur in 11x 


(3) education of the school children. 


order named, for the public will never adequately pro- 
vide for the second and third phases until it has been 
enlightened as to the real situation and needs. 

kither legislative appropriation, secured through ayi 
tation, or private philanthropy, must supply the fu 
to educate the public. The following aspects of the 
situation are among those that should be made known 
generally: The horrible conditions in our prisons 
should be revealed in their nakedness. When the pul 
lic is fully informed of these conditions—the injust: 
cruelty, and inefficiency: the lack of proper physical 
conditions—the poor food, poor light, poor heat, filth, 
contagion, congestion, and inadequate facilities 
exercise; the contaminating moral atmosphere ; 
lack of elevating influences—those of regular emp! 
ment, good reading, and education; and the unscic: 
tihc methods of dealing with prisoners—it will realiz 
with a shock that instead of protecting society by p 
venting and curing crime, we are making of our pris- 
ons a veritable breeding place for criminals. It 
realize that the surest social protection comes, 
through vengeance and repression, but through 1! 
reformation of the criminal by educating him to be a 
self-supporting citizen. When society realizes 
fully it will undertake to institute reforms along in 
cated lines. The police system, the courts, and 
probation and parole systems will come in for a meas 
ure of reform along with the prisons and their « 
trolling organizations. Policemen, sheriffs, judg 
probation officers, parole officers, and prison office: 
will receive special training for their duties; jury s 
tems will be reformed; and last, but not least, « 
methods of dealing with the delinquents and crimi: 
will undergo radical revision and be placed on a m 
scientific basis. Each criminal will be examined b 
psychiatrist and properly classified and treated acco: 
mg to his individual peculiarities and needs. 


As to the 


demonstrated that education is an effect 


criminals themselves, experience 
agency for their reform. Institutions for delinqu 
children, and reformatories for adults, have had w 
derful success. The George Junior Republic and th 
Elmira Reformatory are examples of the efficacy 

modern, humane, and scientific methods in treating 


criminals They show that if prisoners are gi 
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proper living conditions, proper employment, voca- 
tional training, moral instruction, intellectual instruc- 
tion, and some chance to develop their sense of respon- 
sibility, they respond to a surprising degree, and return 
to society much better fitted to make their own living 
and become law-abiding citizens. Taking the principal 
causative factors of crime, which are, heredity, envir- 
onment, and, to a certain degree, the will, it would 
seem that education is the best possible means of 
reforming criminals. Hereditary weaknesses and in- 
clinations can often be overcome through proper train- 
ing, and positive interests and motives given to count- 
eract negative influences. The man who is trained for 
a vocation, and whose body is developed to its highest 
degree of efficiency, is less prone to yield to the tempta- 
tions and evil influences of his environment, because 
he is able to make a living; he is the master, and not 
the slave, of his environment. Education-is the logical 
and psychological means of developing the will and of 
fixing right attitudes. Healy found in his study of 823 
cases in Chicago that the will entered as the primary 
causative factor in only one case, but there is no doubt 
that it entered as a secondary factor in many others. 
If the individual is given ethical instruction, and moral 
training that functions in active conduct, his will to do 
right not only becomes stronger, but he pays less atten- 
tion to temptation. Leading students of criminology 
agree that education plays a prominent part in treating 
criminals, and in supplying proper motives and strength 


) resist evil temptatiens. Dr. Hart, in his address last 
summer to the welfare workers of North Carolina, 
declared that the problem of dealing with delinquency 
He illustrated the 


trend of recent thought on this question by pointing out 


and crime is largely educational. 


\labama has appointed as state warden a man 
0 was formerly superintendent of public instruction. 


Now, if people who have already committed crime 
can be reformed and restored to society, as has been 
done in thousands of cases, is it not reasonable to 
assume that the proper education of our boys and girls 
in the elementary and secondary schools will tend to 
Statistics show that 78.5 per cent of 
those released from Elmira on parole prove their true 


prevent crime? 


reformation by becom ng self-supporting, law-abiding 
citizens. The problem confronts our schools squarely, 
but it is no simple one. It will require years of patient 
study and laborious experimentation to determine the 
best means and methods of educating our future citi- 
zens to the highest plane of moral conduct, and equip 
them to become contributors instead of charges to the 
social order. Psychology and psychiatry must play a 
prominent part in this education. The mental abnormal- 
ities and peculiarities, ascribed by Healy as the chief 
causative factors in 590 cases out of 823 studied, must 
be dealt with scientifically. Likewise, other factors 
mentioned by Healy—defective home conditions, men- 
tal conflict, improper sex experiences and habits, ab- 
normal physical conditions, defects of heredity, defec- 
tive early developmental conditions, etc., must be taken 
into consideration. Our schools have a tremendous 
problem, but they, and they alone, offer the chief hope 
of civilization for the final elimination of crime and its 
attendant evils. 
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SOME PHASES OF INTEREST AND ATTENTION IN THEIR 
RELATION TO SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


By M. E. CLARK 
Cecilron, Md. 


TTENTION is a state of consciousness, cer- 
tain parts of which are relatively clear, or 
relatively vivid, while other parts are ob- 

unclear, and indistinct.””! 

mind is focused upon the writing of this paper, 

the “margin” or “fringe” are the noises of the 
t-cars, the whir of the electric fan, the tap of my 
hbor’s foot, the conversation of two women who 


n and Bagicy. “Human Behavior,” p. 54 


sit in front of me in the library, the moving of chairs, 
Not what we think, but 
what is focal in our thoughts becomes the matter of 


the roar of a motor car, etc.* 
consequence in mental life. *The interesting experi- 
ence is always a narrow or limited part of the total 
experience of a given moment. The absent-minded 
person who is blind and deaf to the sights and sounds 


*? Thorndike, “Elements of Psychology.” p. 94 
* Calkins, “Introduction to Psychology,” p. 137 
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of his environment is inattentive to them precisely 
because he is attentive to something else. When I for- 
get my mother’s errand in Cecilton, my mind is busy 
with a school problem of some sort. But if I keep the 
idea of “errand” persistently before me, | remember it. 
We can and do “put things out of our mind” by attend- 
ing to something else. If Elaine had had something to 
drive Sir Lancelot from her mind, she would not have 
died for love and literature would have lost a pathetic 
story. 

We can very largely select what we shall attend to. 
We read on the train in spite of noise and heat. We 
study or read without hearing one call us. Most frequ- 
ently the processes not selected are not absolutely e-x- 
cluded from consciousness. The boy in the history class, 
thinking of the athletic “meet” still hears part of what 
the teacher says. I remember myself that I got a good 
mark in a geometry class by persistently looking the 
professor in the face, while most of the time my mind 
was on the campus, or miles away among my “really 
truly” interests of that period of a girl's life. In school 
we teachers must consider this problem in all serious- 
ness. In conducting our recitations, if we can connect 
our material with what the boy already knows his 
attention will be gained more readily. James says,‘ 
“Men have no eyes but for those aspects of things 
which they have already been taught to discern.” Any 
of us can discern a phenomenon after it has been 
pointed out 

Securing attention is undoubtedly one of the most 
difficult of the teacher's problems, and, in recent years, 
so much has been said about making subjects interest 
ing in order to secure attention, that many teachers 
have catered too much to the idleness and lack of 
industry in pupils, and have become mere entertainers 
To quote from Johnson, “Teaching of History,”> “To 
give a pupil a sense of mastery is one of the secrets of 
making history interesting.” Is it not true that we like 
to do what we do weil, that mastery brings a feeling 
of pleasure? “Interest may be attained at too great a 
cost."" If the pupil is simply entertained, and does not 
master his subject so that he attains any degree of 
skill, he is losing, not gaming. Let us teach our boy 
how to study, wity to be interested, Hew to be attentive ' 
If he understands the value of study, and has some ink- 
ling of where he is gomg and why, he is more likely 
to work. 

It is true that Miss Calkins says’ that being inter- 


ested and attending are one and the same thing, but 


* Principles, p. 443 


p. 28 
* Johnson, “Teaching of History.” p. 31 


Introduction to Peychology, p. 137 


she goes on to say that through being attentive we 


become interested—we have gained a “sense of mas- 
tery.” “We may attend to a dull book, but it grows 
interesting in the process.” 

We consider usually three kinds of attention : passive, 
when intense stimuli cause us to attend involuntar:), 
active, when we make an effort to attend in spite of 
distractions ; and secondary passive, when active attcn- 
tion has become a habit, and we do not need to exert 
the same effort. 

The child entering school gives passive attention 
the strongest stimuli, from teacher, pupils, games, et: 
the teacher's problem is to cause him to pay active 
attention, not only for the moment, but for a longer 
time, and for many times until he acquires second 
passive. This calls for a struggle against desire, and 
is unpleasant; but only through active attention 
the pupil secure “acquired interests” which “attest the 
capacity for intellectual development* in the widening 
and deepening of interests which education brings. .\! 
ways at the beginning there must be an inhibition 
natural tendencies, a repression of the desire to 
“something else.”* In young children imitation is 
often a dominant interest. The child will readily und 
take the building of a play-house, in imitation of 
carpenter, but he will soon tire of it, and want to 
“something else.” The teacher must help him by cor 
ing back to it again and again until gradually imitat 
gives way to construction. Bagley gives another ¢ 
illustration on page 111 of his “Educative Process’ 
Formal grammar has seemed to have little connect 
with the life of the child. Let the teacher try to s! 
him that grammar will promote efficiency of exp" 
sion, and vitally relate it to the pupil's life. At a later 
period he may acquire an interest in grammar for 
men sake, when it will satisfy an intellectual nm 
which is a development of the primitive instinct 
curiosity. In English classes I have sometimes 
pupils become intensely interested in origins of wor 
and by this means, in grammar. 

If the pupil is inattentive, it means usually that h: 
ittentive to something else besides his lesson, as 
have said above. Perhaps he would rather play 
look out the window, or think of tonight’s dances 
he is chairman of the floor committee. If attentior 
poor, make the class work more vivid—do somet! 
to recall the wandering thoughts. Can you use an il! 
tration from a favorite game, a book which someon 
the class likes, even last night’s “movie,” or an 


* Introduction to Psychology, p. 140 
Ed ative Process p. 109 
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race? 
back attention. 
The first stages of a course of study, or indeed, of a 


Sometimes a drawing on the board will bring 


recitation period, should be made as clear and interest- 


ing as possible, on account of the “warming-up” pro- 
The pupil should learn to realize that he must 


never yield to initial lack of interest, and must culti- 


cess. 


vate in his school-work the ideal of settling down at 
once to real effort on a given task. As he advances, he 
should not only be able to begin his task at once, but 
stick to it until it is completed. “It is a mark of the 
developed mind to be able to stick to a difficulty that 
one is attempting to master.”!” 

We 


can continue to attend only by seeing a subject in a 


Sustained, voluntary attention does not exist. 
new light.'' To keep a thought alive, we must keep 
turning it over, keep doing something with it.'* For 
instance, fixing one’s mind upon history for an hour or 
two means attending to hundreds of thoughts about the 
special historical subject with which we are concerned. 
If the topic once brought back is a congenial one, it 
develops, and the richer in contert the idea, the longer 
sustained the attention.'* If the teacher wishes a topic 
to be held in attentive consciousness, he must develop 
it in a variety of ways. Sometimes a “derived” inter- 
est is valuabie. James gives the example of a child 
who practiced piano and learned German “to please his 
In Meri- 


gave 


mother’’—a borrowed force of incentive.'4 
the 


necklace to induce her to.learn French, and there are 


mee's “Colomba,” heroine’s mother her a 


not lacking illustrations of such derived interests among 
ourselves. 


high school ? 


Did you ever work for a medal or prize in 


ivin and Bagley, p. 67. 
lames, Principles, p. 420 
ll, Psychology, p. 
lvin and Bagley, p. 62 
neiples, p. 446 


One's bodily attitude is important—an easy chair 
and a slouching position are not conducive to work? 
An old lady, to whom her niece complained of a dull 
caller, said to her, “And did thee sit upright on the 
edge of thy chair?’ She went on to explain that if 
one sits erect and listens, one will usually be interested 
in even a dull caller. Undoubtedly she had sensed the 
psychology of the situation. 

Of course, the teacher should try to make his subject 
as interesting as it lies in him to do, but probably there 
“will never be a time when all pain and drudgery can 
It would 
We need ob- 


be eliminated from the educative process.”’!® 
be unfortunate if such were possible. 
stacles to overcome. 

Capacity for work, that is, sustained effort, is the 
greatest conquest man has ever made in his rise from 
the brute. This means that inherited impulses must be 
subordinated to remote ends, “for “the essence of 
civilization is that remote and not immediate ends gov- 
this fast 
upon thousand of people are crowding the educational 


ern conduct.” In land of ours thousand 


institutions, making what at least one learned man has 


If these 
students, grave or gay, had consulted their own immedi- 


called a “second renaissance of learning.” 
ate desires, they would no doubt have been “playing” 
wherever pleasure lured them; but they see a greater, 
though “remote” advantage in obtaining an education, 
so they are giving up several years of their short span 
of life to prepare for greater profit and enjoyment in 
the years remain to them. 

Let us insist that our pupils see before them the right 
aim, the ultimate goal, and they will be more willing 
to forego immediate joy and attend to the work in 
hand. 


% Colvin and Bagley, p. 59 
* Bagley, p. 101 and 109, 


COLONEL ROBERT BINGHAM CELEBRATES HIS 
EIGHTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 


Q* WEDNESDAY afternoon, September 5, 1923, 


at the Bingham School, Asheville, North Caro 


i. Colonel Robert Bingham, Superintendent Emeri 


if that famous school, celebrated his 85th birthday 

rounded by his children and grandchildren, and a 
company of his former pupils came to felicitat 
on the happy day. 

lhe birthday party was given in the home of his 
in-law, Colonel S. R. McKee, and a buffet supper 


s served to the many guests present. 


Colonel Bingham began to teach in his father’s school 
at Oaks in Orange county, N. C., in 1857, and, with 
the exception of the time when he was a soldier in the 
army of the Confederacy, he has taught steadily until 
two years ago when he gave up work in the school and 
turned over the management of the school to his son- 
in-law, Colonel S. R. McKee who for years has been 
teaching most successfully in this famous school of 
the South. By remaining in the school since he retired 


[Continued on page 175] 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Special Columns Omitted 


We regret the necessity which compels us to omit 
from this issue our Special Columns. Because of an 
oversight on the part of the editor, copy was not re- 
ceived in time for this number. These “Special Col- 
umns” will reappear in our November number and 
will be a regular feature for the remainder of the 


year, 


cAdditions to Our Staff 


The JourRNAL is pleased to announce the addition of 


Mosher, who comes to the University as Professor of 


two new members to its Editorial Board 


Education to conduct correspondence courses and ex- 


tension classes in education, and Dr. A. M. Jordan 


who has recently become Professor of Educational 
Psychology at the University Both will be regular 


contributors to our columns 


Bureau of Educational Research 


The Bureau of Educational Research was organized 
in the School of Education of the University of North 
Carolina on July 1, 1923, for the purpose of conduct 
ing and encouraging scientific research in the publi 
schools of the state of North Carolina. This Bureau 
serves as a clearmg house tor exact information about 
educational conditions m the state, collects and as 
sembles the results of imvestigations conducted by 
other agencies dealing with social work, and carries 
on independent studies of a scentific nature. Stand 
ard scales and tests for measuring the work of the 
schools may be purchased at cost through the Bureau 
The staff of the Bureau is at present composed ot 


the professors in the School of Education and one 
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Statistical Assistant. The Bureau is equipped to con- 
duct surveys of any phase of school efficiency, and its 
services are given without charge to public schools in 
the state. Schools in other states will be charged a 
reasonable price for services rendered. Correspond- 
ence regarding investigation should be addressed to 
Dr. M. R. Trabue, Director of the Bureau of Educa- 


tional Research. 


Special Numbers 


Two special numbers of the High Scnoot Journ 
which we have planned to issue this year will deal 
with “The Abilities of High School Seniors in North 
Carolina” and “The Reading Interests of Childre: 
Dr. M. R. Trabue will be responsible for the prepara 
tion of the first of these which will appear in Dec: 
ber, and Dr. A. M. Jordan assumes responsibility 
the preparation of the second which will appear 
February. 


Our New Leader 


When Dr. E. C. Brooks resigned as State Superi 
tendent of Public Instruction last June to beconx 
President of the North Carolina State College 
\griculture and Engineering, Governor Cameron M 
rison promptly appointed as Dr. Brooks’ succes- 
Arch Turner Allen and thus elevated to the headship ot 
the public school system one of the state's ablest and 
most loyal sons. Governor Morrison’s choice met wit! 
prompt and cordial reception on the part of the scl 
workers, for they realized that here was an honor 
worthily plac: 
Few  educatior 
workers in Nort 
Carolina. are 
widely or m 
favorably know: 
and fewer stil! 
well liked and 
highly esteem: 
Mr. Allen w 
have sol 
backing and 
heartiest go: 
wishes of 
educational wor} 
ers in the accor 
plishment of the 
task he has as 
sumed. And he’s 
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going to succeed. He is not given to noise and dis- 
play ; the truth he is he is rather modest and has never 
xen known to “blow his own horn.” But he is well 
informed ; he has long been a student of education ; he 
is the very soul of integrity; he is loyal almost to a 
fault, if such can be; he knows his job; and he is 
tremendously in earnest about doing that job to the 
credit of North Carolina. Hats off to both our new 
leader and to Governor Morrison who chose so well! 
N. W. W. 


cA Big Task 

lhe rapid growth of secondary schools in recent 
years is one of the most interesting facts of our edu- 
cational development. Briefly the explanation of this 
growth is the fact that this type of school has mean- 
ing for the lives of our people. 

Of the many needs of secondary education few are 
more obvious than the need for safe and adequate in- 
struction and training as preparation for citizenship. 
Changes in our life during the period of high school 
development and the present complexity of social and 
economic conditions make this a problem of greatest 


importance. The old type of instruction in civics 1s 


no longer profitable, if indeed it was ever very profit- 
able. The secondary school, as all types of education, 


called upon now more than ever before to help 
id a better order of justice in our economic and 
social life. It is not enough, therefore, to teach high 
wl children how laws are made, how the president 
and senators and governors are elected. Adequate 
citizenship instruction and training today should in- 
all of those forms of activities both in the school 
and in the community which may be used to build 
worthy habits and provide instruction and training in 
he needful duties and responsibilities as well as the 
henefits of good citizenship. 
e chief aim of such instruction is not to give a 
knowledge of civic facts but to provide children wit! 
irtumities to participate in Civic activities, We 
t make good citizens out of people by explaining 
em the machinery of government or make them 
itic by explaining deeds of patriotism, any mort 
we can make people good by explaining good 
to them. The big task of the secondary school 
is to implant ideals and to raise standards of 
ind living. 
¢ claim of duty to one’s community or to one’s 
Sit is not adequate for this object. rhe ability of the 
idual to exert an influence on the fortunes of 


munity or state is more than potential if used in 


telligently and with a keen sense of responsibility. 
The secondary school must give the children a more 
nearly adequate conception of what the community 
merely is, the duties which it imposes, the benefits it 
confers. Properly taught these duties and privileges, 
our young people are less likely to become easy prey 
to visionary schemes or to prejudices. 

A consideration of our present effort at citizenship 
instruction in the secondary school, especially from the 
view of a developing citizen and his needs, is not al- 
ways reassuring. The showing of our schools in this 
respect is not good. For its improvement there is no 
We hear a great deal about the 
subject and the problem which it presents. Efforts at 
civic instruction are found in the requirement that the 
constitution be taught; and in our own state the legis- 
lature of 1923 enacted a law to require the teaching 
of Americanism. Suggestions of this sort may be 
worth while but most of them are visionary. Civic in- 
telligence is built with greatest difficulty, and leg- 
islative requirement that a course of instruction known 
as Americanism shall be taught not less than 30 hours 
during each and every school year is not enough. Civic 
intelligence implies a more fundamental outlook than 
can be gained by legislation merely. It calls for de- 
cisions and efforts to be made by the child in answer 
to his own condition and attitude and the condition 
and attitude of the community in which he lives. To 


lack of suggestion. 


undertake to teach such a fundamental matter as 
citizenship, in the manner and time prescribed by such 
legislation is as absurd as the effort to furnish moral 
training by legislative requirement that a chapter from 
the Bible be read in school each day. 

Legislation of this kind is a manifestation of dis- 
trust and suspicion that certain classes of our popula- 
tion are anti-American. It is a manifestation of social 
intolerance and becomes therefore a great challenge to 
the public school teachers of the state. The challenge 
is to teach every child committed to their care, every 
child whose life is entrusted to them to shape, as that 
child who is entitled to the preparation necessary to 
help do well the work of the world tomorrow. The 
world tomorrow will need scientists and statesmen, 
politicians and preachers, and teachers and artists, and 
merchants and farmers. But it will need more than 
these. It will continue to need in greater and still 
greater numbers independent, informed, responsible 
and creative citizens with the disposition to act justly 
and the ability to see clearly and to think straight. 
Children cannot be made American or anti-American 


by legislative enactment. 


[Continued on page 176] 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Literature ann Lire. Book I, Greenlaw, Elson, and Keck ; 
Book II, Greenlaw and Stratton; Book III, Greenlaw and 
Miles. Chicago. Scott, Foresman & Co. 

This series of four volumes, of which the first three 
have reached my desk, is intended each for one year’s 
work in the high school, and most admirably will they 
fill their purpose. 

That the ideals of the English teacher are changing 
these hooks are an earnest evidence. How the boys 
and girls do shudder when they look over the list of 
“Classics” to be read with each year’s work in the past. 
Literature and Life. The “Classics” chosen have all 
been literature. There is no question to be raised on 
this point, but how about the life side? How often 
was there discovered and made effective any direct 
connection between the literature taught and the life of 
the pupil? One of the chief purposes of this set of 
books is to establish just such connection between liter- 
ature and the life experiences of the pupil. 

The selection of material has a wide range. In Book 
I there is found a selection from the ballads of medieval 
days. Crude in form, language, and thought; stories 
in which ghosts, goblins, fairies are the characters, 
these ballads reflect the thought and the life of the age 
that produced them. In his imagination the pupil lives 
with these characters. and he sees the beginnings of all 
that is experienced in the finer adjustments of life as 
it is today. Likewise selections are made that reflect 
life on down, period by period, to the present, and the 
pupil is led to see that literature grows in intensity as 
life grows and reaches out into ever finer and finer 
adjustments 

We do not miss the old standards entirely. They are 
there, some of them. Treasure Island, The Ancient 
Mariner, The Lady of the Lake. Sir Launfal, in Book 
1: Enoch Arden, As You Like It, in Book II; Idylls 
of the King, Travels With a Donkey, King Henry the 
Fifth, and Sir Roger, in Book III 

There are sections representing the growth of 


American ideals as portrayed in American literature 


There is also a stimulating section on “Ideals of 
Democracy \ll of these are strong in their appeal 
inal one ot the re ally fine teatures of the series 1 
the mtroductions: the main ones and the ones to th 
individual sections That of Book | Introduction to 
Reading of Book Il], “How to Read;” of Book III, 


“Creative Reading,” are masterly, rich in suggestion to 
both pupil and teacher 
These books give material for a real study of Inet 


ature, and m a way that touches hfe lhev take the 


pupils into a “world where new adventures await.” If 
ook LV keeps up to standard these books should have a 
wide appeal, they should find a welcome not only in 
the hands of the pupil but also on the work shelf of 
the library of every teacher of English ——G. O. Muncr 


PsycnoLocy ror Stupents or Epucation. Gates. XVI+ 489 

Macmillan. 

During the past few years students of education hav: 
realized that the material included in the ordinary text 
book in psychology did not touch as closely as it should 
the problems of teaching. However, they have felt 
that the study of mental life is a thing of prime im; 
tance to their work. For this reason there have been 
several attempts to bring together in one text-book thy 
psychology most needed for those persons who were 
going to study education. Among these texts Gates’s 
Psychology for Students of Education is the n 
recent. 


The first five chapters of this book are concer: 


with the setting forth of the proved psychological pr 
ciples much as one might find in an ordinary text-b 
on psychology but abbreviated. Here the author dr 
from both the behavioristic and introspective fi 
treating of reacting mechanisms on the one hand 
consvious states and processes on the other. In s! 
there is here given a working knowledge of the met! 
and content of modern psychology. 

From page 110 on, there is a treatment of proble: 
more peculiarly educational. The relationship betw 
instincts and habits is thoroughly established. 
stincts, then, provide a large number of the deter: 
ing or dynamic forces in behavior. . . . To un 
stand the instinctive equipment of man is to com; 
hend the direction in which activity is likely to rur 
perceive, in some measure, what kinds of activity 
viduals are likely to seek and avoid. These instinct 
drives are frequently powerful in motivating beha 
throughout life’ (p. 124). Along with instincts 
closely connected with them are the emotions. 

Now imstincts are frequently thwarted in their 
pression but even then they exert dynamic energy, 
the individual attempts their gratification in vari 
ways In his imagination he obtains the thwar 


by being the “conquering hero” or even 


desires 
tering her “hy or by “identification” of himself wit 
hero in a story or even “rationalization,” wh 
merely excuse for real desire, and in other ways. | 
hapter on Instincts in Habit Formation is one of 
most novel chapters, and in many ways the most im! 


esting, in the book. 
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They bring up 
to date the discussion on this most valuable subject. 


lf The chapters on learning are good. 


Thorndike’s laws of learning—(1) law of exercise and 
(2) the law of effect 
are numerous diagrams representing the various ways 


are accepted as valid. There 


in which learning takes place. The importance of a 
1 420 real reaction being made in learning is emphasized. 
Chapters follow on Transfer of Training, Intelligence, 
Individual Differences, etc. There is a final chapter on 
the Measurement and Organization of Traits. 

In general, this book furnishes an unusually good 
felt introduction to the principles of education. There are 
ADOT excellent exercises at the end of each chapter and a 
small bibliography. The writers most frequently refer- 
k the red to are Thorndike, Woodworth, and James.—A. M. 
JoRDAN. 


InteLticence TestinG. Pintner. VII+406. Holt. 

In a recent survey made of the members of the 
American Psychological Association almost fifty per 
cent stated that they were doing some sort of research 
work with mental tests. There is little wonder that 

1 more than two hundred men are working on a 
problem a large literature shall have accumulated. In- 
deed so great has the number of articles become that 
they fill the major portion of four of five monthly 
journals. 


for some writer thoroughly conversant with the field 


It is therefore clear that the time was ripe 


of articles to organize them-and the principles on which 
most of them are based. This very thing has been done 
recently by Pintner in his book Intelligence Testing, 
Henry Holt & Company. 

This book begins with a genetic study of the move- 
ment for intelligence testing. The author imputes much 
of the impetus of this movement to the genius of Alfred 
Binet, 


vering some sign indicative of intelligence. He 


who for years gave of his greatest efforts to 


sured the heads of bright groups and dull groups: 
tudied even the palms of their hands, all to no avail 
lly he struck upon the idea of the test which some 
v brought into play the highest mental processes and 
h really distinguished between the mental capacits 
ndividuals. Binet’s greatest contribution was his 
hasis upon the tests for higher mental capacities 
for his concept of an age standard, i. e., the stand 
zing of tests for the various ages. The develop 
America has been rapid 
(od 


this movement in 


Revisions of the Binet scales have been made. 


ryt of 


Kuhiman. Yerkes et alia, Terman and finally Her 
have made revisions in their attempt to obtain an 


trument thoroughly suited to American conditions 


From individual tests which require an hour for 
sach pupil the author passes to the consideration of 
group tests with which a hundred or more can be tested 
He tells us of the value of these tests in 
the U. S. Army in the selection of the bright and the 
Further 
applications of the tests have been made to the classi- 


in one hour. 
discovery of those unfit for military service. 


fication of pupils for purposes of instruction, to the 
selection and guidance of college students, to the 
amount of feeblemindedness in delinquents and depend- 
ents of various kinds, and finally to the comparison of 
racial differences as occurring between negroes and 
whites, and between native and foreign born. 

It has an 
It seems a little sketchy 
and incomplete in spots but this may be due to the data 
on which the book is built and to the fact that it is the 
first in the field.—A. M. Jorpan. 


All told this is a very stimulating book. 
excellent list of references. 


Tue INTELLIGENCE or Hicu Scuoor 
Book. New York. 


SENIORS. 


By William F. 


The Macmillan Co. Price $2.40. 


Success or failure in a democracy is dependant upon 


leadership. The leadership, if a democracy is to be 
made safe, must come from among men and women 
who have vision, courage of conviction, and willingness 
to serve. Acceptance of this thought makes especially 
pertinent the problems studied in this book. A mental 
test of high school seniors in the high schools of 
“Of those 
rated A plus, 22 per cent stated they never expected to 
Of those rated A, 24 per cent did not 
intend to pursue their studies beyond the high school. 


Indiana, brought these startlin’ results: 
vo to college. 


Of those rated B, 28 per cent did not expect to go to 
Of those ranking D and E, 64 per cent and 
62 per cent respectively, stated that they would attend 
college the next year.” 


college. 


In these few lines quoted from the text, appears the 
problem towards the solution of which, this book is a 
contribution. Are we losing our best minds from the 
possible future positions of trust and leadership, be- 
cause they are lacking the incentive, or possibly the 
means for pursuing their studies through the college or 
university, and thereby more fully develop the best that 
is in them. 
fail ? 


If the former, wherein do our high schools 
If the latter, is it not time that provisions be 
made for the purpose of securing to these superior 
students an opportunity for fullest development ? 

It is quite true that it does not always follow that the 
superior high school student will be a superior college 
student. The determined, persistent plodder may sur- 


pass him. There are factors other than superior intel- 
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ligence that determine success in studies. Determin- 
ation, persistence, endurance, the will to serve; with- 
out them the A student may fail; with them the D stu- 
dent may achieve success. But it is more than prob- 
able that careful testing and investigation will show 
that the superior student is far more often endowed 
So far 
practically every test given has shown a close correla- 


with the proper balance that insures success. 


tion between general intelligence and school achieve- 
ment. 

The data given is of extreme importance to every 
high school principal and to every superintendent. 
Drawn from Indiana experience and Indiana 
schools, it is probable that it fairly represents the situ- 


from 


ation in North Carolina, and that no wide differences 
in correlations will appear, if North Carolina high 
school students are tested in like manner. We agree 
that not all boys and girls should go to college. Democ- 
racy demands that the best minds be trained for ser- 
This book 


may not give a satisfactory solution to every reader, 
but it will 


vice. The demand must be met. How? 


suggest some straight thinking.—G. ©. 


Mupce. 
Soctat Crvics By William Bennett Munro and Charles 
Eugene Ozanne. New York. The Macmillan Co Price 


$1.72 


The increasing demand since the close of the World 
War, for a wider study of civic, social, and economic 
problems in the secondary schools, has led to a multi 


plication of text books Some of these are good and 


some are better. The book under review belongs to 


the latter class. As the name implies, it is more fully 


a text-book of civics than aught else. Social and eco 
nomic problems, however, come in for generous treat 


ment 
The book epens with a chapter on Human Society, 
treating in a very clear and interesting manner, social 


origins, social evolution, and the “Role of Govern 


ment.” The discussion is clearly within the range of 
the mind of the high school student. Especially to be 
commended its the convincing vet conservative treat 
ment of the theory of evolution as applied to social 
development 

There are excellent chapters on Industry, Labor and 
Labor Problems, and Education. Wherever the dis 
cussion leads towards controversial boundaries, there 
is a caretul weighing of evidence for both sides. The 
book is written in a style that is well within the reach 
of the grades for which it is intended. One feature 
that deserves especial commendation is the reproduction 


of famous paintings that are given for illustration 
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The esthetic ideal is to little cultivated in our schoo! 
work. One hardly thinks of connecting it with civics, 
but it fits well. 

Another striking feature is the list of References 
Group Problems, Questions, and Topics for Dehat 
found at the end of each chapter. Many appeal strong) 
to the teacher who uses the project method. The ranve 
is wide, and the suggestion rich. 


Prostems or American Democracy. By Henry R. Burch 
S. Howard Patterson. New York. The Macmillan 


$1.68. 

This book is planned to meet the demands of seco: 
ary schools that shall discuss briefly but clearly +h 
political, social, and economic development of Ameri 
can institutions. The book represents a wise select; 
and arrangement of materials. But when it came 
the writing of the chapters, it would seem that tly 
pressure of topics was too strong. Discussions art 
often so brief as to be almost meaningless. In thx 
hands of high school students, who as a rule do not 
have at hand any considerable number of referenc: 
books from which to verify statements and referen: 
this fact is sure to narrow the limits of the useful: 


of the book for class use. 


~ 


\s an example of this lack of clearness, on pag 
the Plumb Plan is dismissed in the following sente: 
‘A third scheme called the Plumb Plan, proposed 
control of the Why ment 
the Plumb Plan at all if so entirely erroneous imp 
sion is to be left? 


roads by the workers.” 


Again on page 283 we read the { 
lowing “Before the Civil War, telegraph lines 
been constructed along the chief railroads. In the 
quarter of the nineteenth century, came Bell's in 
tion of the telephone. At first it seemed adapted o: 
for short distances, but now it is possible to talk act 
the continent. Nevertheless, for long distances. it 


What does 


student get from such as this when his interest shor 


more economical to use the telegraph.” 


he centered in the wonderful development of the t 
graph and the telephone systems, their managen: 
and opration, as a marvelous means of transmission 
intelligence? It should he heside the mark to 
attention to things like this, but they are all too comn 
throughout the book, more especially in the earli 
‘hapters 

There are some splendid chapters on labor, so 
insurance, crime, poverty. the family, and educati 


But as a whole this book is much inferior to “Ameri 


Social Problems” a former book by the same author 
G. O. Mupce 
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TeacHING TO THINK. By Julius Boraas. 


millan. 


New York. M ac- 


This is one of the most interesting books on teaching 
that has come to my desk in many a day. | use the 
word interesting with double emphasis. It is interest- 
ing reading as such, and it has a strong appeal to that 
interest that is a part of the working capital of every 
true teacher, the interest in doing better things. Too 
often books of this type are written in a style that ts 
quite remote from the understanding of the average 
teacher. Not so here. The author comes right into, 
and makes himself a part of, the group for which the 
discussion is intended. While in both style and treat- 
ment the book is a model of simplicity, there is no 
diversion of a thorough sympathy with the findings of 
modern psychology. 

The central idea of the hook may be best stated, per- 
haps, by two sentences from the preface. “Real suc- 
cess in the vocations into which pupils enter after leav- 
ing school is, I believe, directly dependent on the ability 
of the individual to think effectively.” “The success of 
a democratic government like ours is dependent on the 
practical thoughtfulness of its citizens, shown on the 
one hand in initiative and leadership, and on the other 
hand on the ability to select the best leaders and to 
follow them discriminatingly.” 

The book is no abstract discussion of abstruse prob- 
lems. It takes up real problems that meet the teacher 
day by day in her own class room. It discusses think- 
ing as an efficient form -of behavior. It gives practical 
exercises for the development of individual judgment 
and codperative thinking. It discusses the value, with 
modifications, of thinking as others think, of thinking 
clearly upon those common beliefs and ideals that form 
the common background of life, for “He who desires 
to promote democracy these ‘cammon’ things and build 
on them the better democracy of tomorrow.” 

Initiative in Thinking, Imagination in Thinking, the 
size of the Vocabulary as a Measure of Thinking, 
Ability, 


With each discussion there are suggestive exercises to 


are other topics that are chapter headings. 


ail the teacher in developing the most important thing 


in all teaching—clear, effective thinking. —G. © 
M 
OF Epucation. By Boyd H. Bode. New York 


facmillan. $1.40. 


is book has been described in the publisher's cir- 


cular as: “As an unusual combination of scientific 
accuracy with spiritual vision.” This, the reviewer 


s, is a fair judgment. The book treats educ ation 


as means towards making a life, and not as a means 
towards making a living. 
rial in it. 


There is little of the mate- 
Its fundamental ideal is the making of men 
and women. The author believes that there is no sharp 
dividing line between that which is cultural and that 
which is practical. That which is practical may be cul- 
tural, and that which is cultural may be the most prac- 
tical. It depends upon the ideal that determines the 
activity. The true education is that which touches life 
at most points, that has “to do with experiences in 
which the widest groups share,” that initiates the indi- 
vidual most widely into the life of the community. 
I-ducation is regarded as being dynamic. “When ideals 
are treated as ready made and final, it means that 
development has stopped.” A democracy that is safe 
for the world is a great need; but an individual so 
trained that he is safe for a democracy is a greater 
need. Democracy can exist only when it has leaders 
with a vision. Leaders with a vision make the best 
followers, 

This book deserves a thoughtful reading, reading 
with a pencil in hand. The Meaning of Education, 
Educational Values, Education in Democracy, Devel- 
opment of Ideals, The Soul-substance Theory, are a 
few suggestive chapter headings.—G. O. Mupce. 


EpucaTIONAL Sociovocy. By David Snedden. New York. 

The Century Company. 689 pages. $4.00. 

K:ducational sociology is a new science with definitely 
fixed limitations as yet. So far what has been written 
is from the standpoint of the educationist rather than 
from that of the sociologist. Dr. Snedden is primarily 
a student of education. 


book. 


treatise that has yet been written on the subject. He 


This fact is apparent in the 
It is, however, the niost thorough and complete 
lays his sociological foundations well. He begins with 
the group concept, proceeds through social forces, social 
With 


these as a basis he proceeds to a formulation of what 


process, social efficiency, and social progress. 


he proposes as the fundamentals of the sociology of 
education, the objectives sought in each educational 
With 


Dr. Snedden, “Educational sociology has for its chief 


activity, and in each school subject in particular. 


province the scientific determination of educational ob- 
jectives.” Dr. Snedden builds broader than this in his 
early discussion, and it is disappointing when he holds 
to this as his definition. We woula rather have 
expected him to say that educational sociology seeks to 
discover the relation between the social process and 
the educative process. That the purpose of education 
Experience is within the 


is to broaden experience. 
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social process ; education enlarges life by a sharing of 
experiences. In spite of the limitation suggested, the 
book will serve a very definite purpose in teacher 
training. The general reader will find it well worth 
while.—G. O. 


Civic Epucation. By David Snedden, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

N. Y. The World Book Co. Price $2.00 

There is one purpose of the public that at the present 
time is deserving of greater emphasis, the teaching of 
citizenship. Any study that has for its purpose an 
increasing of the intensity of effort along this par 
ticular line, is worthy of attention. This is the purpose 
of Dr. Snedden’s book, and most thoroughly has he 
developed his purpose. The book is planned mor¢ 
especially for those teachers who are “endowed with 
some ability, possessors of some disposition to be curi- 
ous, Inquisitive, inventive, and progressive their 
work.” It is therefore more a book of problems and 
suggestions for study, of plans for developing stand 
ards, and measuring the educational values of con 


ditions, social, moral, and spiritual, found in every 


N. C. HIGH SCHOOLS ACCREDITED IN 1923 


Hk PEOPLE of the State are taking an in 

creasingly intelligent interest in the stand 

ardization of high schools. The purpose of 
standardizing schools is, of course, that better work 
may be done and that the pupils, therefore, may re 
ceive greater benefit from high school instruction. It 
is very gratifying that eighty-six schools have been 
placed upon the accredited list for the past session 
Qt this number cighty are white and six colored. Of 
the eighty white schools accredited seventy-eight are 
public and two are private Qt the six colored schools 
accredited three are public and three are private 
\lleghany 
Piney Creek, Sparta; Anson: Lilesville; Ashe: West 
Jefferson; Avery: Elk Park; Beaufort: Washington 
Bertie; Mars Hill 
Bladen: White Oak 


Che list given by counties is as follows 


Collegiate Institute (Private); 
High School (Colerain, N. C.); 
\cademy; Brunswick: Southport; Buncombe Bar 
nardsville, Candler, Fairview, Leicester, West Bun 
combe ; Caldwell: Oak Hill, Granite Falls: Camden 
South Mills; Carteret: Newport ; Chatham: Pittsboro : 
Chowan: Chowan High School; Cleveland: Waco 


Columbus: Acme Deleo; Duplin: Rose Hill: Edge 


Battleboro 


combe Forsyth Mineral Springs: Gas 
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environment, than it is a book of formulated measi; 


of procedure. 


Dr. Snedden has no infallable devices or det 


methods for teaching citizenship that may be abs: 
into any school system or by any teacher of w! 


ever qualifications. The reader who is looking 


hook of this type may as well pass Dr. Snedde: 


Sut the teacher who is possessed with a vision, w! 

a substantial foundation of preparation in psych: 
and sociology, and who is ready to do some real {1 
mental thinking in the problems of citizens m 
will find Civic Education eminently worth while. 
motto of the publishers “Books that apply the v 
knowledge to the world’s needs” is well sustain: 
this book. 

The titles of a few principle chapters are 
Sociological Meaning of Education, The Meani: 
Social Education, Society's Need for Civic Edu 
The Objectives of Civie Education, Education 
Democracy 

The book closes with a series of “Sample st 


that are especially valuable.—G. O. Muna 


ton: Stanley, Tryon (Bessemer City); Grar 
Snow Hill: Harnett: 
Iredell: Cool Springs (| 
land, N. C.), Scotts, Troutman, Mitchell Collev« 
vate); Johnston: Kenly; Jones: Trenton; |. 
Vink Hill; Madison: Marshall; Martin: Rob 
ville; McDowell: Nebo; Moore: Southern Pines 


Stem, Stovall: Greene 


Hyde: Lake Landing; 


erdeen; Nash: Castalia, Middlesex, Nashville, S 
Hope; Northampton: Woodland- ney ; 
lance, Arapahoe, 
Polk: Saluda; 
mond Robeson: Fairmont, Maxton, ©: 
Parkton, Red 


Rowan 


Pamli 

Oriental; Perquimans: Hert 
Randolpl Ramseur, Liberty: 
Springs; Rockingham Ston 
ast Spencer ; 


Nor wood. 


Rosman 


etta; Scotland: Rockdale: Stanlv: 


boro; Surry: Dobson: Transylvania 
vard; Umion Marshville: W ake State School { 


Blind Warren Wise; Washington Plym 


Wilkes: Wilkesboro, Ronda: Wilson: Rock R 
Yancey: Bald Creek. All of the above are white 
schools 

The three public colored high schools are a 
lows Hillside Park High School at Durham. \W 
ington High School at Reidsville. Berry O'Kelly 


School at Method. 


mington. 


and Williston High School, 


Rutherford: Cliffside. 1] 
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The three private colored high schools are as fol- 
lows: Immanuel Lutheran College at Greensboro; 
Palmer Memorial School at Sedalia; and Peabody 
\cademy at Troy.—J. Henry Hicusmirn, High 
School Supervisor. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOK COMMITTEE 
Under the law the State Board of Education will 
select high school text-books for use in the high 
schools of the State, on or before February 1, 1924, 
for a period of five years. The following committee 
has been chosen for the purpose of recommending 
woks to the State Board on or before January 1, 
1924: Supt. R. H. Latham, Winston-Salem; Supt. 
John C. Lockhart, Raleigh; Dr. Ee. W Knight, Uni 
versity of North Carolina; Principal G. B. Phillips, 
Greensboro; and Principal A. J. Hutchins, Asheville. 
lhe first meeting of the committee was held in the 
Superintendent’s office in Raleigh September 6, 
Supt. Latham was chosen as chairman, and Supt. 

hart as secretary of the committee. 

Suggested rules and regulations to govern the pro 
ire of the committee were proposed and such rules 
regulations will be revised at the next mecting 


h will be held shortly. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE 


he following suggested queries for the North 
Tina High School Debating Union have been sent 

high schools of the State by KE. R. Rankin, sec- 

of the Debating Union, with the request that 
indicate their preference. On the basis of this 

vote, the committee will make a choice 

query chosen will be announced in our November 
er. 

olved, That the inter-allied war debts should be 
elled. 

leed, That capital punishment should be abol 
in North Carolina 

lzed, Vhat the Federal Government should own 
operate the coal mines. 

leed, That a cabinet form of government mod 
after the British system should be adopted by 
Lnited States 
solved, That the United States should join the 
rld Court 

ived, That North Carolina should adopt a sy-> 


f conspulsory social insurance 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ MEETING 
THIS FALL 


The success of the high school principals’ confer- 
ence held last year seems to justify the holding of 
similar conferences during the present session. Num- 
erous expressions have come to us stating that the con- 
ferences held last year were most helpful. We have, 
therefore, decided to hold conferences for high school 
principals and teachers as follows: 

1. Asheville—September 2:-22. In conjunction 
with district meeting of the State Education Asso- 
ciation. 

2. Washington—October 5-6. 

3. Greenshoro—October 12-13. Held in conjune- 
tion with district meeting of the State Education Asso- 
ciation. 

4. Charlotte—October 19-20. Held in conjunction 
with district meeting of the State [Education Asso- 
ciation. 

5. Wilmington—October 26-27. 

6. Raleigh—November 2-3. Held in conjunction 
with district meeting of the State Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The following topics will be discussed at these con- 

‘rences of high school principals and teachers : 

The teaching of citizenship. 

Supervised study—what is actually being done. 

How to handle the study hall problem. 

High school classification and standardization. 

The biggest problem I had last year as a prin- 
cipal or teacher and how it was solved. 


6. Selling high school education to the community. 


7. Relating the high school to the community. 


Some practical suggestions. 

8. Round table discussions—anything affecting the 
work of the high school. 

9. Routine matters—records and reports; daily 
schedule; janitorial serviec; securing  text-books; 
school equipment. 

10. The high school and its relationship to the 
County-Wide Plan. 

It is hoped that every high school principal will 
plan to attend the conference held in his district. 
J. Henry Hicusmiru, Supervisor of High Schools. 


DR. GEORGE HOWARD BECOMES DIRECTOR 
OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

George Howard, Jr., who recently became Director 

of School Organization for the State Department of 

Education, was born in Tarboro, Edgecombe County, 
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North Carolina on May 11, 1893. He 


elementary education at the public schools in Tarboro, 


received his 


N. C.; his secondary school education in the public 


high school in Tarboro, N. C., and in a private high 


DR. GEORGE 


HOWARD 


school known 
ton, N. ¢ 
His college 
lege, N. C,, 


with the degree of 


as Warrenton High School at Warren 
1909. 
secured at Col 
1912, 1912 

attended Columbia Uni 
1616 and 1922 and 
1921-22 and 1922-23, receiy 
in 1922, and completing the 
work for the Doctor's degree in 1923 


9 completing the high school course in 


educa‘ion was 
1909 to 
He 


in the summer sessions of 


Davidson 


from graduating im 


versity 


during the school vears 


ing the Master's degree 


In 1912-13 he taught as principal in a three teacher 


rural school in Wayne county, North Carolina 


From 1916-20, except for ght months 


a period of ta | 


spent m service, he was County Superintendent m 


Edgecombe county, North Carolina. During the spring 


term 1921 he was Director of Training at the North 
Carolina College for Women in Greensboro, N. ¢ \ 
member of the North Carolina College for Wome 


School 19019 and 
North Carolima 


in 1920 and in 1923 


Summer faculty in 


1921 and of th 


he 


University of Summer faculty 


DR. JORDAN COMES TO THE UNIVERSITY 


The School of Education f Nort! 


at the University 


added ww its 
Psychology Dr. Arthur Melville Jor 

Nortl 
Arkansas where he 


Carolina has recently 


of F ducational 


dan who comes t Carolina m the University 


of 


was Professor of Education and 
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Carolina fr 


Psychology. Dr. Jordan is a native of Somerton, \ir- 
ginia. He received the \.B. degree from Randolp! 
Macon College in 1907; the A.M. degree from Trinity 
College (N. C.) in 1909; was a student at the Uni 
versity of Chicago under Judd, Freeman, and Peter 
son in 1912-13; and was a student at Columbia Uni 


versity under Thorndike, Woodworth, and_ others 
1917-1919; and received the degree of Ph.D. fron 
Columbia in 1919. Dr. Jordan wrote his doctor's 


thesis with Thorndike. This is published as Teuch 
ers College Contributions to Education No. 107, th 
subject of which is “Children’s Interests in Reading. 

Dr. taught in the Vanderbilt Training 
School at Elkton, Ky., 1907-08; w. s principal of the 
Henderson, N. C. high school, 1909-10; was superin 
tendent of the Williamston, N. C., public schools 
1910-"12; was teacher of education in Northern State 
Normal School at Marquette, Michigan, 1913; was 
principal of DePauw 


Jordan 


\cadenty, at Depauw, Indiana 
1913-14; except for the two years spent at Colum 
1914 to 


connected 


bia, he from 
North with the University of 
\rkansas, first as Instructor in Education, 1914-15 
assistant i-ducation, 1915-"17, and 
as Professor of Psychology and Education, 1919-1925 


was, 1923, when he came t 


Carolina, 


Professor of 


DR. MOSHER BECOMES MEMBER SCHOOL 


OF EDUCATION STAFF 
\nother recent addition to the staff of the Schoo! 


of Education at the University of North Carolina is 
Dr. E. R. 


tion to conduct correspondence courses and extensiot 


Mosher who comes as Professor of Educa 


DR. FSER RAY 


MOSHER 
Dr. 


Mate 


in education Mosher comes to Nort! 


om the Normal School’ at Sale: 
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Massachusetts, where he has for the past three years 
been Professor of Educational Psychology. He will 
work through the Extension Division which is this 
year putting on an enlarged program of extension 
teaching. Dr. Mosher’s training and professional ex- 
perience are as follows: 

B.A., University of Minnesota, 1903; A.M., West- 
ern Reserve University, 1907; Ed. M., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1921; Ed. D., ibid, work completed summer 
1923. Degree to be conferred February 1924. Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Commandant, State Nor- 
mal and Industrial School, Ellendale, North Dakota, 
1904-1906; Supervisor of Instruction of Evening 
School System, Cleveland, Ohio, 1906-1907; Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, State Normal College of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, Dillon, Montana, 1907-1921; 
Vice-President, ibid., 1912-1921; Acting President, 
ibid., March-September, 1919; Professor of Iduca- 
tional Psychology, State Normal School, Salem, Mas- 


sachusetts, 1921-1923. 


COLONEL ROBERT BINGHAM CELEBRATES 
HIS EIGHTY-FIFTH BIRTHDAY 
[Continued from page 165] 
from active work, he has had the great satisfaction of 
secing his school, the creation of a lifetime of service, 
continue successfully under the care of the man whom 
he selected as his successor. This fact is a happy 
reflection of the ending of a long and successful career 

of service. 

Seated in a comfortable arm chair at a table on which 
was a large birthday cake lit by eighty-five brightly 
burning candles, the veteran teacher received the hearty 
handshakes and congratulations of more than fifty men 
who had sat in his classes in the days gone by. 

\mong the old Binghamites present were Ex United 
States Senator W. RK. Webb, principal of the famous 
Webb School of Bellbuckle, Tennessee, who was a 
member of the first class Colonel Bingham taught, at 
Oaks, Orange county, North Caroiina, in 1857. Rev. 
John Tillinghast who was a student of the Bingham 
chool prior to 1857 and a classmate of Colonel Bing 
ham at the University of North Carolina, and Dean 
M. C. S. Noble, of the School of Education at the 
University, who entered the Bingham School nearly 
fifty years ago as a cadet, and subsequently taught there 
for your years. 

here were in attendance lawyers, judges, doctors, 
men of affairs in all lines of business. They came from 
nearly every southern state, even as far south as Texas 

| of them to congratulate this old teacher, to enjoy 
his jovial companionship once more and to wish him 


many more days of joy and gladness. 
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COL. ROBERT BINGHAM 

The Colonel, yielding slightly to the physical infirmi- 
ties of age, is still in the full possession of all his mental 
faculties, loves to laugh and talk with his old boys who 
come to see him from time to time, and when left 
alone takes some standard work, or current periodical, 
or the daily paper and keeps bright and fresh as has 
ever been his custom throughout his long and useful 
life. 


A BIG TEST 
[Continued from page 167] 

The school is the institution peculiarly adapted to 
furnish the type of citizenship instruction and train- 
ing now demanded. The school is our most distinctive 
national institution. It came into being before the re- 
public. It is the earliest breastwork of our national 
defense. It is older than the national flag which flies 
over it. Not only is it the most national but it is also 
the most truly native of our institutions. It was not 
imported. It originated here to meet a new need of 
people who had faith in it then and have had faith in 
it throughout its history. The public school does not 
have to be sold to the American people. They have 
hought it and paid for it because they believe in it. 


The school is a part of the state of the republic, and 
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as long as the state and republic last the school wil 
last. The school exists for us, for our children, fo 
the welfare of the community. It is the fundamental 
connection between the home and the state. 

The teachers in the school are not the community 
hired men and women but they are associates with the 
home to build here a better place for men and women 
to live in and to make a living in. They are called 
upon to invest with interest and color the past experi- 
ence of the race and to make it appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the children and to become a part of their 
sacred heritage. Only through the school and the 
teacher can this be done. Transmitted to us by the 
fathers, the school is our safe social agency for pro 
moting the well-being of individuals and of the com 
munity. Through it we are trying to transmit this 
heritage not less but greater and better than it was 
transmitted to us.—E. W. K. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION SERVICE 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Phe school library group has become one of the most 
vital, as well as interesting, features of the modern 
high school. It offers opportunity to school adminis- 
tratiors and the architect to depart from fixed conven- 
tions of school procedure Educationally, it consti- 
tutes one of the most effective units; architecturally, 
it lends itself to characteristic treatment both in furni- 
ture and decoration. 

lor the small high school, the library group is usu- 
ally restricted to a main reading room, a conference 
room, and a workroom for the librarian. In the large 
high schools, the accessory rooms are frequently in- 
creased to several conference rooms for the group 
project work and may even include one or more class- 
rooms for libtary courses, a store room, a stack room, 
and room for journalistic enterprises 

Owing to the variation in the use of the school li- 
brary, the sizes of its component parts cannot be 
safely standardized. If, however, the main reading 
and reference room accommodates 10 per cent of the 
student body at a time, and the accessory rooms are 
planned in relative proportion, the group should be of 
sufficient size for the most extensive demands now be- 
ing made of libraries. The accessibility of the library 
to all parts of the building and its close connection 
with study rooms are essential considerations. The 
former necessitates a central location, and the latter 
either a plan whereby the library opens directly into 
study halls at each end or connects with them by spe- 


cial passageway.—l'rom the Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
appointed by the N. E. A. 


SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


1. Every school should have a library. 

2. There should be a library in every grade room. 

3. Every secondary school, and every elementary 
school having ten or more teachers, should have a 
trained librarian. 

5. Every school that provides training for teach- 
ers should maintain a course to fit teachers to act as 

4. The salary of trained librarians should be equa! 
to that paid to the best teachers in the schools in whic! 
they are employed. 
school librarians. 

6. Each state department of education should p 
vide for the supervision of school libraries and for t 
certification of school librarians. 

7. Each school should train pupils: (a) to love 
read that which is worth while; (b) to supplement 
their school studies by the use of books other t! 
textbooks; (c) to use reference books easily and ef 
fectively ; (d) to use intelligently both the school 
brary and public library. 

8. The public Ibirary should be regarded as a n 
essary part of public education and should be su; 
ported by tax as are the public schools and for the 
same reasons. 

9%. The school, the school library, and the pul! 
library will always be the most effective instruments 
in the Americanization of our foreign-born citize: 
and with adults the last named is by far the m 
important. 

10. The school system that does not make liberal 
provision for training in the use of libraries, fails 
do its full duty in the way of offering to all our citiz: 

a chance to secure at least a fair education, and to be 
able to enter upon the work of life with a more nea: 
equal chance with those who have had better edu 
tional opportunities —N. Y. State Department 
I-ducation 


L.. L.. Lohr, formerly superintendent of school 
Clinton, who was last year a student at Teachers ( 
lege. Columbia University, has been made Profe 
ot Secondary Education at Cullowhee and Assist 


tate High School Inspector. 


Che University of Asheville, according to news] 
reports, has recently purchased the Catawba Col 


property at Newton. 
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\ccording to the recent report of John J. Blair, 
State Director of School House Planning, North Caro- 
lina has spent within the last two years $24,000,000 
for new school buildings and equipment. 


Dr. J. E. Hillman, of the Appalachian Training 
School, became associated on September 1 with the 
State Department of Education as Supervisor of 


Teacher Training, succeeding in this position A. T. 


Allen, who became State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction in June. 
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According to newspaper reports, President E. C. 
Brooks has announced that the North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering will abandon 
its summer school for teachers and that it will in the 
future devote its energies to the instruction of farm 


people. 


Mr. F. M. Martin, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Petersburg, Virginia, recently became super- 
intendent of the Durham City Schools following the 
resignation of Dr. Edwin D. Pusey. 


Correspondence Invited 


The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Complete printing house with 
modern equipment, and a per- 
sonnel of high grade craftsmen, 
insuring prompt and intelligent 
handling of your orders whether 
they be large or small. 


DURHAM, N. C. 


If in your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 
QUALITY - SERVICE 
PRICE 
Write today to the 
Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Ind. 


P.S.— We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. C0. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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McConnell’s Combination Service, Set No. 14 
40 pages, 44 x 32 
with adjustable 


inches 


Price, $20.50 


McConnell’s Geography and United States 
History, Set No. 3 


42 pames, 44 


steel stand 


inches 


riee, with adjustable steel stand 


The following sets of Maps are edited by: 
R. M. Tryon, Ph.D., University of Chicago. 
A. G. Terry, Ph.D., Northwestern University. 
C. L. Grose, Ph.D., Northwestern University. 
E. Lauer, M.A., Northwestern University. 


McConnell’s Ancient History, Set. No. 4 


‘0 pages, 44 x 32 inches 


rice, witl 


vijustable stand 


Send immediately for what need. Tra 


tory they can be returned at our expense 


vou 


Any of the above sets on wall bracket, $5.00 extra. 


213 Institute Place, 
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On Approval 


sportation eharges prepaid. If 


PS 


McConnell’s Medieval and Modern History, 
Set No. 5 
42 pages, 44 x 32 inches 


l’riee, with adjustable steel stand $38.10 


McConnell’s Ancient History, Set No. 24 
40 pages, 52 x 40 inches 


Price, with adjustable steel stand $55.10 


McConnell’s Medieval and Modern History, 
Set No. 25 
42 pages, 52 x 40 inches 
Price, with adjustable steel stand $58. 
McConnell’s Early European History, 
Set No. 26 
12 pages, 52 x 40 inches 
Priee, with adjustable steel stand $58.00 


not satisfa 


McConnell School Map Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


is the biggest newspaper pul 


The Charlotte Observer Ranks 


between W ashingt 


pal 

service ranks secor to rene It connect 
i the State, the Nation and e World ry 

| ‘ t t! 

the news of the Carol ' te 

work of 1 “ iff an Ihe A tated 

lt il | 

I } i tan 


on and Atlanta, and its news 


ed with all the principal news centers 
three leased wires of The Associated 
ihle trunk wire service of that greatest 


rps of correspondents covering 


lephone and mail, supplementing the 
Press. Its market news and sports 
the ng metropolitan papers. 

printing, The Observer, daily 


the Carolinas, numer 
comics and pictures, and 


devoted to the interests of 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES BY MAIL 


1 Mo 3 Mos Mos 

Da Sunda 7 im $2.25 $4.50 $3.00 
Da ut S 17 3.50 700 
! 4k 1.00 1.75 3.00 
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Give Your Pupils a Chance The Science of 


Everyday Life 


By Edgar F. Van Buskirk 
and Edith L. Smith 


Thousands of teachers are placing our Out- 
lines for Home Study in the hands of their 
pupils and thereby greatly increasing the 
number of promotions in their classes 


Pupils gladly buy them when given 
a chance to do so 


This is the first book to be built on the topic- 
project-problem plan which has proved so 
successful in practice. 


Constantly revised, these pamphlets give an accu 
rate up-to-date summary of the important facts in 
the various branches. American, Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern History, The Great War, Arithmetic, 
Botany, Business Forms, Geography, Grammar, 
Physics, Physiology. Price of Outlines, 20 Cents 
each; liberal discount if ten or more are ordered. 


The problems throughout the book are thor- 
oughly workable, all having been tested in 
class. The teaching equipment is unusually 
adequate. The basis is Everyday needs. 


The wide use of this book as the basal text 
for the introductory science course in Junior 
and Senior High Schools demonstrates that 
it has solved the problem of providing the 
right text for this important subject. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send 15 Cents for Sample Copy 


Maps in pads of 50 of one kind of all Continents, 
the United States and its Sections and Possessions. 
Price 38 cents each pad. 


Jennings Publishing Co., Inc. 


Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE LOHR-LATSHAW LATIN FORM 
TEST FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Scientific in Construction—Practical in Application 


The Best Latin Form Test Now Available 


It measures the Pupil’s Progress and Achievement more accu- 
rately than any other Latin Form Test. 


It represents more nearly than any other Latin Test what the Sec- 
ondary Schools are actually doing in the teaching of Latin Forms. 


Complete Booklet of 47 pages will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
75 cents. 


ADDRESS 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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The Magazine “Education” 


Monthly Except July and August 
FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A. M., Editor 


The oldest of American high class educational monthly magazines. In addition to its extensive circulation in the 
UNITED STATES, it now has regular yearly subseribers in the following: 


FOREIGN LANDS 


Canada, England, China, Japan, India, Belgium, 
Hungary, Serbia, Syria, Africa, New South Wales, 
Russia, British West Indies, New Zealand, Brazil, Mexico, 
Philippine Islands, Sweden, Ceylon, Hawaiian Islands, 
Argentine Republic, Poland, Straits Settements, Uruguay, 
British Columbia, Manchuria, Porto Rico, Newfoundland. 


Vol. XLIV opens September, 1923—¢4 a year Foreign post, 40¢ 


Canadian post, 20¢ 
‘*Has been one of my standhys since the fall of 1889.’’—Wm. H. 


Beebe, State Board of Education, Vermont. 


‘*‘Among more than 200 educational journals in which we acvertise, none is more highly regarded for its tex 
tual matter than EDUCATION.’’—J. O. Dillman, Kansas City, Mo. 


‘‘A magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, Chicago, Il. 
‘*Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.’’—President Faunce, Brown Uni 
versity 


N.B In a Club order for Education and other magazines, 


educational or otherwise, EDUCATION is $3.75. 
Send us your periodical subscriptions. 


Lowest prices and prompt service guaranteed. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


= == = == 
New Books for High Schools 


HAYES AND MOON: Modern History 


$2.40 
ULLMAN AND HENRY: Elementary Latin 1.40 
PARGMENT: Exercises Francais 1.00 
LEIPER: A New English Grammar 1.20 
BUTTRICK: Principles of Clothing Selection 1.25 
WILKINSON: Contemporary Poetry 8S 
SWENSON: High School Mathematics 1.40 
TRAFTON: Biology of Home and Community 1.68 


New York 


The Macmillan Company 


San Francisco 
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